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ABSTRACT Using data from the 1960, 1970, and 1980 censuses of Thailand, 
this paper explores the changing patterns of internal migration. Throughout 
the period, the census measures indicate a high degree of stability; no cen- 
sus found more than 15 percent of the population living outside the province 
of birth and fewer than 7 percent were identified in any period as interprovin- 
cial five-year migrants. Lifetime migration, because it is a cumulative meas- 
ure, shows a slight rise in each period, and in the most recent decade it displays 
a rise in inter- as opposed to intraregional movement. The findings also docu- 
ment that five-year interprovincial migration increased between 1955-60 and 
1965-70 but declined during 1975-80. Especially noteworthy between 1970 and 
1980 were the decline in interprovincial migration within regions and the rise 
in interregional movement. Concurrently, rural-to-rural migration declined 
sharply and movement between urban places became more prevalent. Thus, 
by 1975-80 the overall pattern of internal population redistribution in Thailand 
had changed considerably from that of 1955-60. Bangkok, the North, and the 
South had all gained at the expense of the Central and Northeast regions. 
More recently, however, only Bangkok and the Central region gained whereas 
the other three lost population. The greatest loss was that of the Northeast, 
where net loss to Bangkok and the Central region alone accounted for about 
three-fourths of the gains made by these two areas. Thivse changing distribu- 
tions are related at least in part to regional inequalities. Despite development 
efforts, the Northeast continues to be the nation's poorest region, while Bang- 
kok and the contiguous provinces in the Central region profit from high lev- 
els of development and the capital's primacy. Changing migration patterns 
may also reflect greater reliance on temporary movement (whica is not 
documented by censuses) in lieu of more long-term migration, especially as 
transportation networks have improved as part of the development process. 



The developing world continues to experience rapid population growth; 
sharp increases in the size of urban populations, in the level of urbaniza- 
tion, and in the number of cities, especially big cities; and continuing rural 
growth (United Nations 1985:181-206). This situation presents a complex 
set of developments to challenge research and policy formulation efforts. 
They point to a pressing need for attention to population movement as a 
key component in population dynanucs. Indeed, as fertility is brought in- 
creasingly under control, migration seems likely to account more and more 
for differential growth rates between rural and urban places and between 
regions, and for changes in the population composition of given areas. 

Migration's current importance as a component of population change 
in both urban and rural places is attested to by the magnitude of the popu- 
lations involved. Between 1950 and 1975. an estimated 330 million persons, 
equal to almost one-fourth of the rural population in developing countries 
at mid-century and greater than the total urban population at that time, 
shifted residence from rural to urban places (World Bank 1984:97). Yet these 
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estimates encompass only a portion of the total volume of population move- 
ment, since they exclude temporary migration and moves within rural areas 
and between urban places. The importance of redistribution as a factor in 
demographic change and in the development process is indisputable, even 
though its direct contribution to urban growth today is less than it was in 
earlier decades; natural increase, including a lai^e number of births at- 
tributable to migrant parents, now accounts for about 60 percent of all ur- 
ban growth in less developed countries (LDCs). 

Compounding the complexities of the role of permanent migration in 
urban growth and development is the simultaneous inflow of temporary 
migrants into urban places. Although this form of population movement 
has until recently received only scant attention, a growing body of evidence 
(Chapman and Prothero 1983) strongly suggests that such movement, which 
is lai^ely circular— consisting, that is, of migrants who return to rural areas 
on a regular basis— plays a key role in the adjustment strategies of individu- 
als and households to changing conditions at origin and destination. 

The nearly universal concern in developing countries with problems 
of population distribution was documented by the 1981 United Nations 
(1982:193) survey of 126 governments in less developed countries. Only six 
(all small states) considered the distribution of their populations to be ap- 
propriate. Virtually all governments in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa 
considered their population distribution to be only partially appropriate 
or inappropriate. Three-quarters were pursuing policies to slow or reverse 
internal migration (Worid Bank 1984:97). The Mexico City Declaration on 
Population and Development acknowledged this situation (International 
Conference on Pbpulation, 1984). It included a call for attention in the sec- 
ond decade after the International Population Conference not only to high 
rates of internal migration, urbanization, and concentrations of populations 
in the lai^e cities of less developed nations, but also to the new forms of 
mobility that characterize less developed countries and may have positive 
or negative consequences for development. 

The view that migration is inherently unfortunate is particularly preva- 
lent in less developed nations, where officials and elites tend to focus on 
migration's presumed or real negative impacts. They therefore advocate poli- 
cies to slow or redirect movement. In contrast, a growing number of 
economists and other experts view migration as a universal concomitant 
of socioeconomic development, producing many desirable (and, in the long 
run, indispensable) economic and social consequences (United Nations 
1984). According to this view, most nations would be best advised to de- 
sign policies and programs to ease the adjustment problems associated with 
migration and to increase the benefits of migration. Only in some nations 
would policies designed to slow or -edirect migration be warranted. 
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Clearly, migration and population distribution are topics of intense pol- 
icy concern in much of the world. Yet progress in understanding the dy- 
namics of mobility has been hampered by poor conceptualization and by 
misleading perspectives on the issues, as well as by data deficiencies (Gold- 
stein and Goldstein 1981; Findley 1982). Some of these obstacles are being 
reduced as more attention is given to the refinement of concepts, coverage 
ot the varied forms of movement, and collection and analysis of better data 
sets. Thailand is one of many less developed countries in which popula- 
tion redistribution has assumed increased importance, for both demo- 
graphic change and development. This situation, coupled with the 
availability of a growing body of migration data, prompts the current as- 
sessment of Thailand's experience over the last several decades. 

Compared with other less developed countries, Thailand experienced 
particularly rapid social and economic change between 1960 and 1980. Its 
per capita gross national product (GNP) grew faster than all but that of 
eleven other LDCs, averaging 4.6 percent over the course of the two dec- 
ades (ESCAP, Population Division 1984:1). Rapid change is also indexed 
by the growing percentages of boys and girls enrolled in school, the ex- 
pansion of cultivated lands concurrent with the emergence of a small in- 
dustrial sector (mainly around Bangkok), and a substantial shift away from 
self-employment in agriculture to salaried occupations outside the primary 
sector. A vigorous family planning program has helped Thailand witness 
a considerable decline in its population growth rate. From a high of 3.2 per- 
cent in 1960, the annual growth rate declined to 2.6 percent by 1980 (ES- 
CAP 1982:5). Even with this reduction, the population grew from 26.2 to 
44.3 million, with resultant sharp increases in population density and con- 
siderable pressure on resources ir various parts of the country. 

Although Thailand remains laigely agricultural, the vast majority of 
the population has participated in and benefited from the development 
process. For example, the percentage living below the poverty line has 
halved since 1962/63 (when it was 52 percent), though 25 percent were stiU 
identified in 1975/76 as living below the poverty line (ESCAP 1982:70-71). 
The degree and nature of participation, however, have differed substan- 
tially among the country's regions as well as between the rural and the ur- 
ban populations. The growing opportunities outside agriculture, in both 
urban and rural locations, provide new stimuli for migration and new op- 
portunities to improve living standards without geographic movement. 
Migration may be a particularly attractive mechanism for persons in less 
developed areas of the nation to realize their aspirations for a higher qual- 
ity of life and to enable them to participate more fully in the growth process 
characterizing the country as a whole. 




^ Migration in Thailand 

Given the changes that Thailand has experienced and the generally held 
assumption that migration will increase as economic development pro- 
gresses (Caldwell 1%7), the availability for Thailand of a fairly comparable 
set of migration statistics from three censuses— 1960, 1970, and 
1980— provides a unique opportunity to assess the changing rates and pat- 
terns of migration and, in turn, their relation to regional and rural-urban 
differences in development. This paper uses the lifetime and particularly 
the five-year migration data from the three censuses, covering the twenty- 
five years from 1955 to 1980, to evaluate changes in levels and patterns of 
regional migration streams and, within the limits of available data, of rural- 
urban streams. Reasons for recent migration documented in the 1980 cen- 
sus are also assessed. The changing patterns of migration are then related 
to regional development. Before turning to the data, we briefly give our 
attention to a description of Thailand's four regions and its capital, Bang- 
kok, and to a discussion of the censuses as data sources. 

THE REGIONS OF THAILAND 

For statistical purposes, Thailand is usually subdivided according to its 
natural topography into four regions. The valleys of the Chao Phraya and 
several smaller rivers, the Khorat plateau of northeastern Thailand, and 
several coastal provinces form the North, Northeast, and Central regions.' 
The narrow peninsula extending to the Malaysian border constitutes the 
nation's foiuih region— the South (see Map) Bangkok, because of its unique 
characteristics and important position in the nation's administrative and 
economic structure, is generally treated c.part from the four regions. (Se- 
lected demographic and economic indicators for the regions are shown in 
Table 1.) 

The largest region is the Northeast. It encompasses 170,000 square 
kilometers and, in 1980, about one-third of the country's population. Its 
topography is characterized by a geological plateau formed of red sand- 
stone. A shortage of water makes cultivation heavily dependent on the mon- 
soon rains. Ibpulation settlement tends to be fairly dense in the river valleys, 
and under the pressure of population growth it has spread into the drier 
areas of the region. In addition to rice, large quantities of com, kenaf, and 
tapioca are grown. Since the 1960s the government has made concerted 
development efforts to raise the region's low living standard. Improved ir- 
rigation and widespread road construction have been major aspects of the 
program to help the fanning population and to integrate the region more 
fully into Thai economic development. Because of its physical and economic 



1. Material in this section is derived largely from Tirasawat (1977) and ESCAP (1982). 
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disadvantages, the region has experienced high rates of out-migration to 
other parts of Thailand. 

The North covers as large an area as the Northeast, but in 1980 it con- 
tained only about 20 percent of Thailand's population. The region is moun- 
tainous and endowed with dense forests and fertile valleys. In contrast to 
the Northeast, water is generally ample, so that the production of rice, to- 
bacco, timber, cattle, and a variety of vegetables and fruits permits the popu- 
lation to maintain a better living standard than in the Northeast. The 
uplands of the North are thinly populated, in part because of poor trans- 
portation networks. It is here that a considerable number of the non-Thai 
people live. 

The Central region covers just over 100,000 square kilometers and ac- 
counted in 1980 for 22 percent of Thailand's population. This region, which 
receives the waters of four great rivers and encompasses the central plain, 
is often described as the "rice bowl of Southeast Asia." In the well-watered 
coastal plains of the southeastern part of the region, tapioca, rubber, pep- 
per, and tropical fruits are extensively cultivated. Transportation by boat, 
rail, and road across the region is good, with much of the network radiat- 
ing toward Bangkok, near the mouth of the Chao Phraya River. 

The South, with an area of only about 70,000 square kilometers, con- 
stitutes the smallest geographic region of Thailand, and its 5.6 million peo- 
ple (1980) account for the smallest percentage of the country's population. 
Owing to the semiannual monsoon in the South, rainfall and water sup- 
plies are generally plentiful, permitting farmers to enjoy a high living stan- 
dard. In addition to its rich agricultural products, including tobacco, fruits, 
vegetables, and rubber, the South relies upon tin extraction and fish for 
income. Subsistence rice cultivation in the region is a secondary activity. 
Like the Northeast, but for somewhat different reasons, the South is iso- 
lated from the other parts of Thailand. The South's geographic configura- 
tion and topography account for this isolation, sometimes making 
communication with other parts of the country difficult. One-fourth of its 
population is Muslim, in contrast to the heavy predominance of Buddhism 
elsewhere in the nation. The Thai Muslims, concentrated in the southern- 
most provinces of the region, are culturally and economically oriented more 
toward Muslim Malaysia than to Buddhist Thailand. The government has 
made concerted efforts to improve the quality of life in the region and to 
integrate it more fully with the rest of the kingdom. 

Bangkok, with its 4.7 million people, is the political, cultural, commer- 
cial, and social center of Thailand. Historically, Bangkok has always main- 
tained a dominant position; railway lines, highways, and air routes conveige 
on it from all parts of Thailand, and its links to the rest of Southeast Asia 
and the worid at large have proliferated in the post World War II era. Even 
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though a number of the smaller cities in the North and Northeast were 
much nearer to each other than to Bangkok, until the late 1960s communi- 
cation between them generally had to be channeled through Bangkok it- 
self. This situation has changed considerably, but the capital's dominance 
as an integrating center for the nation's political, economic, social, and in- 
tellectual life has persisted; in fact, as judged by demographic statistics alone, 
its primacy has increased. Whereas in 1947 Bangkok's population was 
twenty-one times greater than that of Chiang Mai, the next largest city in 
Thailand, in 1960 it was twenty-seven times greater, in 1970 thirty-two times 
greater, and in 1980 forty-six times greater. A substantial part of the increase 
between 1970 and 1980 was due to the extension of the municipal bound- 
aries in 1972 to encompass the total areas of Phra Nakhon and Thonburi 
Provinces (in which the Bangkok municipality is situated). It must be added, 
however, that even as the nation's population is increasingly concentrated 
in the southern part of the Central Plain, where Bangkok is located, the 
twentieth century has also witnessed the develoment of regional towns and 
a substantial urban hierarchy, although one in which Bangkok clearly 
dominates (ESCAP 1982:11). 

SOURCES OF DATA 

In 1967 an ECAFE^ (predecessor of ESCAP) Working Group concluded that 
the magnitude of problems associated with migration and urbanization in 
the ECAFE region necessitated improved data on these phenomena and 
policy-oriented analysis (ECAFE 1967). Fortunately, the situation in a num- 
ber of countries in the region, including Thailand in particular, has improved 
considerably since then. In fact, Thailand had already paid attention to 
migration in the 1954 Demographic and Economic Survey of Thailand 
(Thailand, National Economic Development Board 1957) and in the 1960 
census. Continued attention was given to migration in the 1970 and 1980 
censuses, as well as in the National Longitudinal Study of Social, Economic, 
and Demographic Change in Thailand (e.g., Prachuabmoh et al. 1971) and 
in a series of other studies (e.g., ASEAN Population Programme 1981; 
Chamratrithirong et al. 1979). Thailand thus has the distinction of being 
one of only a few developing countries in which the assessment of migra- 
tion and its relation to urbanization and rural development has become a 
major focus. 

Because attention to migration arose there early, data sets encompass- 
ing several decades provide an opportunity to assess changing migration 
patterns and to relate them to urbanization and rural development. The 



2. United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, renamed Economic 
and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific in 1974. 
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following analysis relies almost exclusively on the published data from the 
1960, 1970, and 1980 censuses. This approach is used in the interest of ob- 
taining maximum comparability over time and coverage of the entire king- 
dom, rather than of particular communities or sample areas covered by 
special surveys. Although the censuses were not always consistent in the 
definitions they used, in the amount of detail obtained, and in the ways 
in which the data were tabulated, they do provide a reasonably compara- 
ble set of data covering 1960-80. Their value is enhanced by the large num- 
bers of migrants included. By contrast, sample surveys often are not able 
to give adequate representation to all parts of a country and therefore may 
not allow comparative analysis of regional or urban- rural differentials. They 
also generally include few migrants, given the overall sample size and the 
small proportion of the total sample that migrants usually constitute. Fi- 
nally comparability among surveys may be difficult because of the varying 
definitions of migration used. Before proceeding to the analysis of the data, 
some attention should be given to the definitions employed and the kinds 
of statistics that result. 

In all three censuses each perion enumerated was counted as an in- 
habitant of the place where he or she usually lives or sleeps. In 1960 two 
questions were asked to measure migration: the province of birth (or coun- 
try, if born outside Thailand) and the province of residence five years prior 
to 25 April 1960. Thus the 1960 census provides the basis for identifying 
two sets of migrants: those persons living in a province other than the one 
where they were born (i.e., lifetime migrants) and those persons living in 
a province other than the one where they had resided five years earlier 
(i.e., five-year or recent migrants). Because the 1960 census did not ask a 
question on the urban or rural character of the migrants' place of birth or 
place of residence five years before the census, the 1960 census data do 
not allow measurement of flows between rural and urban places. 

The 1970 census also obtained information concerning how long each 
person (age 5 and over) had been living in the current place of residence 
(village or municipal area). For those reporting movement within the previ- 
ous five years, information on the last previous place of residence was ob- 
tained: both the province (or country) and whether it was urban or rural. 
Information on the rural or urban character of origin for recent migrants 
in the 1970 census allowed several analyses that were not possible from 1960 
census data. It must be noted, however, that the 1970 wording of the five- 
year question differed from that in 1960; it did not refer to a particular date 
five years earlier (fixed point question) but rather called for information on 
length of residence in the current place, regardless of when the move had 
been made. The census then ascertained the rural or urban character of 
origin only for persons reporting a move within the five years preceding 
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the census. These data on migration in the five years preceding the census 
are used in the analysis thai follows. Even though later references to data 
based on this question may refer to such migration as five-year migration, 
this distinction between the 1970 and the 1960 data must be kept in mind. 

The 1980 census used the same basic questions as in 1970, and there- 
fore the 1970 and 1980 census data are more comparable to each other than 
either is to the 1960 census. Furthermore, in a new 1980 census question, 
those who had changed place of residence between 1975 and 1980 were 
asked the reasons for their move. The resulting information may add im- 
portant insights to our understanding of population redistribution in 
Thailand. 

Both the lifetime and the five-year migration data for Thailand have all 
the defects inherent in these types of migration statistics (Goldstein and 
Sly 1975:143-201). The lifetime migration statistics, based on place of birth, 
do not indicate, for example, when the move had been made for those who 
were living in a province different from the province of birth, nor do they 
indicate how many moves were made in the period between birth and the 
census. Moreover, all those who had returned to their place of origin were 
not identified as having made any move at all. The fixed-point five-year 
question has some of the same limitations, although these may be less seri- 
ous because, for most individuals, the period encompassed is much shorter 
than for the lifetime question. Nonetheless, it records only a single move 
and overlooks intermediary ones. The phrasing of the question {how long 
the individual has been living in the current place of residence) overlool^ 
all moves preceding the last one; in the case of persons who moved more 
than once during the most recent five-year period, it therefore fails to iden- 
tify the place of residence exactly five years before the census. 

For both questions, accuracy of recall may be a serious problem, as may 
changes in boundaries and in the classification of places as rural or urban. 
In addition, underenumeration in the census has been estimated at about 
3 percent in 1960 (Das Gupta and Sen Gupta 1967), between 1.7 and 5.3 
percent in 1970 (Arnold and Phananiramai 1975), and 4.5 percent in 1980 
(Pejaranonda et al. 1983). Persons missed by the census may consist dis- 
proportionally of migrants, and their omission therefore may deflate the 
overall migration rates derived from the tabulated data and distort com- 
parisons, especially if the underenumeration is disproportionally concen- 
trated in specific locations. 

The use of provinces as the basic unit for delineating migration also 
presents problems, since provinces are basically political units; they vary 
in size, shape, and how the population is concentrated within them. To 
the extent that a migrant is defined as anyone who crosses a provincial 
boundary, the extent and direction of migration may be affected by the na- 
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ture of the boundary system itself. This drawback does not introduce seri- 
ous problems of comparability over the twenty-year period encompassed 
by our evaluation, since only minor changes in boundaries have occurred 
during the interval. In 1972 two provinces— Phra Nakhon (the province that 
originally encompassed Bangkok) and Thonburi Provinces— were merged 
into the Bangkok Metropolitan Area. Before the merger the census had 
counted movement between the two provinces as interprovincial migration. 
To make the 1960 and 1970 census data comparable to those from 1980, per- 
sons moving between the two former provinces have been defined as 
residential movers and not counted as migrants. Between the 1970 and 1980 
censuses, two new provinces were created through the subdivision of Ubon 
Ratchathani Province in the Northeast region of Thailand and Chiang Rai 
Province in the North. Adjustment has been made for these changes in 
boundaries in the lifetime and five-year migration data, so that the data 
for 1980 are comparable to those for earlier censuses. For such purposes, 
persons moving between the two provinces created either from Ubon 
Ratchathani or from Chiang Rai are not counted as interprovincial migrants. 

LIFETIME MIGRATION 

In 1960, when the Thai census first compiled migration data for systematic 
analysis, 11 percent of the Thai population reported themselves as living 
in a province different from that in which they had been born. Compari- 
son of this level of lifetime mobility with that characterizing other more 
or less developed countries is difficult because of differences both in de- 
velopment level and in the areal units used. For example, in India, where 
the average size of a state is 212,380 square kilometers, 3.3 percent of the 
1961 population were enumerated in a $tate different from their state of 
birth (Bose 1965:598). In the United States, where the average size of the 
forty-eight continental states is 163,170 square kilometers, the 1960 census 
enumerated 26 percent of the native-bom population outside their state of 
birth (US. Bureau of the Census 1964:Table 68). Differences in size of units, 
in development levels, in traditions affecting attitude toward movement, 
and in population composition can all affect comparability in the migra- 
tion levels of different countries. 

Given the relatively small average size of a Thai province (about 15,022 
square kilometers), the Thai level of lifetime migration is not particularly 
high; yet such a conclusion must be qualified in view of the high Thai birth 
rate in the 1950s. High fertility, resulting in disproportionally more per- 
sons in the very young ages, inflates the proportion of persons living in 
their birthplace simply because children have not yet had as much oppor- 
tunity to move. In 1960, for example, almost one-third of the Thai popula- 
tion was under 10 years old, compared with just over one-fifth in the United 
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States. When adjustment is made for age by restricting measurement of 
lifetime migration to persons 13 years old and older, the percentage of Thais 
living outside their province of birth rises to 16 percent of the population, 
a level that is still low in comparison to the United States. 

In commenting on the small proportion of the 1960 Thai population 
involved in lifetime migration, Caldwell (1967:49) noted that an increased 
rate of internal migration may have to await the countrywide development 
of a modern transportation system and higher industrialization levels 
throughout the kingdom. Until then, most provincial towns could be ex- 
pected to grow only moderately, while Bangkok's primacy and attractive- 
ness for migrants continued. Both the interregional comparisons for 1960 
and the changes in levels of lifetime migration between 1960 and 1980 sup- 
port such an expectation. 

In 1960 the percentage of lifetime interprovincial migrants in the popu- 
lation varied considerably by region (Table 2V Reflecting its dominance in 
the Thai urban, political, economic, social, and educational structure, 
Bangkok^ contained a far higher percentage of lifetime migrants in its popu- 
lation than did the other four regions of Thailand: 22.8 percent in Bangkok 
compared with 7.7 to 10.9 percent in the other regions. Surprisingly, among 
the four regions, the level of migration was highest in the Northeast, the 
poorest region in the nation. This finding suggests that the high lifetime 
interprovincial migration levels reflect redistribution of population within 
the region rather than movement to the region. Unfortunately, the availa- 
ble data on 1960 lifetime migrants do not allow a subdivision of the total 
interprovincial migrant group into those moving within and between 
regions. The somewhat lower levels of lifetime migration characterizing the 
North and South suggest their comparative Isolation from other parts of 
Thailand in the years preceding 1960 and their lack of attractiveness com- 
pared with the Central region and especially Bangkok. 

By 1970 lifetime migration levels rose for Thailand as a whole, as well 
as for three of the four regions. In the 1970 census 13.1 percent of the popu- 
lation reported themselves living in a province other than their province 
of birth. The particularly substantial increase (almost 50 percent) in Bang- 
kok's population between 1960 and 1970 testifies to the importance of migra- 
tion in the capital's growth; 27 percent of the capital's 1970 population was 
born elsewhere in Thailand. The even more dynamic changes character- 
izing development in Thailand as a whole during that interval, as well as 
population pressures growing out of high rates of population growth in 
most parts of the country, were reflected in sharp rises in the regional life- 
time migration levels. In the Central region, the percentage of lifetime 
migrants rose from 10.3 to 14.4 percent, in the North from 8.5 to 12.6 per- 

3. "Bangkok" refers to the combined provinces of Phra Nakhon and Thonburi. 
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1980 

Whole kingdom 

Bangkok 

Central 

North 

Northeast 

South 



44,364 100.0 

4,641 100.0 

9,616 100.0 

9,018 100.0 

15,548 100.0 

■ 541 100.0 



37,854 85.3 

3,243 69.9 
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4,956 89.4 
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1,198 13.3 

1,484 9.5 
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272 0.6 

130 2.8 

49 0.5 

39 0.4 

31 0.2 

24 0.5 



Source: Thailand, National Statistical Office (1962, 1973, 1983b). 

Note: Persons whose place of birth is unknown are excluded from the tabulations, 
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cent, and in the South from 7.7 to 9.9 percent. The Northeast was charac- 
terized by a slight decline in lifetime migration levels, although the abso- 
lute number of its migrants increased. As indicated earlier, these patterns 
fail to take into consideration the effects of natural increase or possibly 
differential mortality between migrants and nonmigrants, so that the per- 
centage of lifetime migrants in a region's population is not a clear measure 
of change. 

pie 197D data allow some refinement in the analysis of lifetime patterns, 
by dividing migrants between those moving within regions and those mov- 
ing between regions. In 1970 intraregional lifetime migration exceeded in- 
terregional migration by about 25 percent. Since short-distance movement 
is generally more frequent than long-distance movement, this finding is 
not surprising. What are perhaps more interesting are the differentials in 
the relative distribution of intra- and interregional migrants in the nation's 
regions. For three of the four regions, cumulative within-region movement 
was considerably greater than between-region movement. The differential 
was sharpest for the Northeast, reflecting its low attraction for migrants 
from other parts of Thailand because of its much poorer economy. By con- 
trast, the North had a virtual balance in the division between inter- and 
intraregional movers, possibly because Thailand's second largest city, Chiang 
Mai, is located within the region. The substantial growth in teak produc- 
tion during the decade (Thailand, National Statistical Office 1972:229), es- 
pecially in the North, may also have added to that region's attractiveness 
to migrants. 

Despite the rising lifetime migration level, perhaps the most interest- 
ing observation emerging from the 1970 and 1960 data is the high percent- 
age of Thai who were living in their province of birth. With the exception 
of Bangkok, this amounted to at least 85 percent of native-bom Thai and 
reached almost 90 percent in the ^iortheast and in the South. Moreover, 
for the smaller percentage who had made a move across provincial lines 
during their lifetime, most had stayed within their region of birth. 

By 1980 the percentage of lifetime migrants had risen again slightly 
reflecting in part the cumulative character of this measure of migration; 14 
percent of all Thai were living outside the province in which they had been 
bom. That the percentage for Bangkok remained virtually the same as in 
1970 partly reflects the mortality of the earlier in-migrants and the dispropor- 
tionate number of nonmigrants who were bom in the capital to both ear- 
lier migrants and to the growing number of native-born residents. It also 
reflects a greater degree of stability in the capital's growth rate and the in- 
creasing attraction of suburban developments in the surrounding provinces 
to migrants who might have moved to Bangkok. The greater than average 
rise in interprovincial migrants in the Central region reflects this change. 
In the Northeast and the South, the lifetime migration level also remained 
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virtually unchanged between 1970 and 1980, while the level in the North 
rose. Most interesting in 1980 is the substantial shift in the distribution of 
lifetime migrants between those who moved within a region and those who 
moved between regions. In contrast to 1970, for the country as a whole a 
higher percentage of the lifetime migrants in 1980 had moved between 
regions; this change also characterized both the Central region and the 
North. 

By definition, any move to the Bangkok Metropolitan Area is an inter- 
regional migration, and such movement accounted for 36 percent of all in- 
terregional migration in Thailand. Yet, relatively speaking, this was a decline 
compared with 1970, when 42 percent of all interregional lifetime moves 
were to Bangkok. The Central region had the largest increase by far be- 
tween 1970 and 1980, in both absolute and relative terms; its interregional 
migrants increased from 297,000 in 1970 to over 900,000 in 1980. A substan- 
tial part of this change undoubtedly is attributable to spillover from Bang- 
kok; but the data also make clear that the Central region has become 
increasingly attractive to migrants from other regions as well, partly be- 
cause of its proximity to the capital. These data point, therefore, both to 
rising levels of migration as measured by lifetime movement and to an in- 
creasing amount of longer-distance movement as measured by interregional 
migration. 

In 1980, as in 1960, Bangkok remained the area with the largest percent- 
age of lifetime migrants in its population, but the growing importance of 
migration nationally is evidenced in the increasing percentages of lifetime 
migrants in the Central, North, and South regions. Nonetheless, with the 
exception of Bangkok, at least 80 percent of the population in each region 
(substantially more in the South and Northeast) were born in their 1980 
province of residence. While some of these persons may have moved and 
returned to their province of birth and others may have made moves within 
the province, the low levels of interprovincial movement indicated by these 
statistics point to a high degree of population stability in Thailand as meas- 
ured by these lifetime data. Whatever adjustments are made to changing 
social and economic conditions apparently take place for most individuals 
within the confines of the provinces in which they were bom. Such ad- 
justments may take the form of interrural or rural-to-urban movement, tem- 
porary movement in the form of commuting or circulation, or in situ 
adjustments through occupational changes or changes in fertility. 

A major limitation of the lifetime data is the inability to use them directly 
to measure migration during any specific period, because they do not in- 
dicate when a move occurs. It is possible, however, to use these data to 
obtain crude indications of the volume of intercensal migration in Thailand. 
Such estimates can be derived by comparing the numbers of net lifetime 
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migrants in successive censuses, taking account of mortality to migrants 
in the intervening ten years (Shryock and Siegel and Associates 1976:384-90; 
United Nations 1970:5-14). Assuming, on the basis of the life table data 
for Thailand, that about 10 percent of the 1960 lifetime migrants did not 
survive to 19/0, such estimates indicate that between 1960 and 1970 a net 
redistribution of 313,000 persons occurred among the regions of Thailand, 
equivalent to about 1.2 percent of Thailand's 1960 population of 26.3 mil- 
lion. Indicative of the overriding attraction of Bangkok in this period, 293,000 
of the total redistribution was to the capital citv. In the interchange between 
the other regions, the North gained a net of 20,000 persons. The estimates 
suggest that the Central region lost 161,000 persons and the Northeast, 
131,000. The South also was a net loser, but of only 21,000 persons. 

Similarly, a net regional interchange of 432,000 persons is estimated to 
have occurred between 1970 and 1980. Although larger in absolute terms 
than the 313,000 net redistribution occurring in 1960-70, the 1970-80 inter- 
regional movement is equivalent to just under 1.3 percent of the 1970 Thai 
population of 34.4 million, about the same rate as in the eariier decade. 
This estimate suggests that the most recent decade did not witness a rising 
pace of interregional migration, as measured by the lifetime data, despite 
Thailand's continuing development. 

The 1970-80 intercensal period did, however, witness a noticeable shift 
in the regional distribution of gains and losses. The Central region replaced 
Bangkok as the largest gainer of migrants, with a net gain of 228,500 com- 
pared with 203,600 for the capital. Such a large gain for the Central region 
is particularly noteworthy, given the net intercensal loss in the eariier dec- 
ade of 161,300 migrants, mostly to Bangkok. Other 1970-80 data suggest 
that the Central region was gaining growing numbers of migrants in its ex- 
change with other regions and had achieved a virtual balance in its exchange 
with the capital itself. During the same period the North, Northeast, and 
South were all losing migrants in their exchanges with other regions of the 
kingdom, and their losses were substantially above the 1960-70 levels. In 
the North the net interchange in fact was reversec' from a gain to a loss. 

Although the method employed to ascertain these intercensal migra- 
tion estimates is crude because the data are based on census lifetime migra- 
tion, the results suggest that a plateau in the overaU level of net interregional 
movement was achieved in Thailand in 1970-80. They point as well to con- 
siderable change in the pattern of gains and losses among the individual 
regions. Assessment of the more direct measures of migration available from 
the 1960, 1970, and 1980 censuses on movement among provinces and 
regions in the five years immediately preceding each census should allow 
more precise determination of the changes that occurred over those sev- 
eral decades. 
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FIVE-YEAR MIGRATION PATTERNS 

TV 4m* Mrt tt¥f fMt MMitrpnmrtiicMl movmwni ffimt ihf l%0 <;rn«u» nug* 

4 Nih ^ffim <4 pMMililiiw DUMny (T«N« 3) Of lh« 22 mUlkm p«^ 
I y^m dd Mtd (tMn tn l9iA only 3ji pvr»ml h«d bttn living in « 
(JtfpvMNfwaMwvinNil Mowo)^ whi>h«dn%nii«d 
4kJ w wMtun itw NMnt rif^ Omall hipb *fvvlft of lUbUity w«rr ihttvby 
wwi wc wd 10 Mww cMMN liK«iM« ihoM W(io movtd tondfd to rrnuiin 
mimIim rtw tMW fiKKin. 

lhm» pMtrm did net dwviMvnM «ll npoM lo ih« Mn>« dcgiv*. A<i 
vtpwiid bwMMf of Iti pf omin »ni pbct in iht Tluii uHMn hicr«fchy «nd 
»Hf Mdil Md m w wumc atnicturt. Bmghok tuki proportiotmidy more re- 
(«M iii(|ni« in ili popidaHon in 19M th«n did «ny t«h«r 
AmwdNig lo thf ctnttti. om 130000 ptnont (7J pmtnt o( ih« capiuT* 
popylMOii) iMd moMd Ihm tinct 1999. Ciwn llw rait al which ih« c«pi- 
id had bMn gnnvtng. ihii numbtr Mtmt low. Somt who Uvvd in the 
Mi may hawr conitd<rid th«n»t*m iwiyuiary mkdtntt only <nd may have 
«npwiirdloMayinBangMionlyaahorttiint(ChanHalrtlh^ 1979). 
Under cin a m pioct dun H i auch pmona would havi .«.vortcd their uaual 
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ihomh they may m fad haw batn Uvlng in ih« capital for a year or more. 
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movemenl 10 the city. 

InconlfaatloBanikok. the percentage of the population identified a» 
leceni ny an te m other nigiom in I960 ranged from a low of 27 pereent 
for the Non h eait to a Ngh of 4.1 peicent for the Central ragion. The lai- 
ler'a gi eaieiattnKttonriilecti not only it» better economic atatua compared 
withoihcr ngionaafThadandbutalaoltaproKimity toBai^kok, making 
N aiifwtlwe to flni^panla both from Bangkok and from othr- regions of the 
country who would Uke to lh« at leaat near the capital. Difference* among 
the three other ngiona were minimal. 

ite al KglonB in tfilB period, a minority of the migrant* moved biiwcen 
ragiona. TMa perreniagi varied from fust over 40 percent for the Centrai 
rqilon and the North to rnly I2j6 percent for the Northeast. The*«> differ- 
ence* are corH l aNd with the socioeconomic leveb characterizii^ these 
legtom and. to a degree, with their distance from Bangkok. The Northeast 
wM deiarty unattractive to migrants from other regkms; the very poor eco- 
nomic corKMons in the rrgton contributed to its being an area of high out- 
migntlon aa wal. The Soutlfs lack of atuac ti veiiea a is probably due to H* 
dMfeance from the other regkms and the predominantly MusUm character 
ol aome oi Us p rovince*. 

By 1990 the overai level of fbe^year migratkm in Thailand had risen 
conaidei a W y. waecdng the dyri a miwid the 19Mk Although the total popu- 
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a. Excludes migrants whose province of origin is unknown. 

b. Movement between the provinces of Phra Nakhon and Thonburi was not considered interprovincial migration; by 1975-80 the two provinces 
had been merged to form the Bangkok Metropolitan Area, 

c. Adjusted for movement between the province split into two provinces between 1970 and 1980, Such movement was not considered inter- 
provmcial migration. 
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lation of ages 5 and over increased by about one-third during the decade, 
the number of migrants in the five years preceding the decennial census 
more than doubled, to 1.7 million, and their percentage in the total popu- 
lation increased from 3.6 to 5.9 percent. Evidently, migration had become 
a more common phenomenon as the development process accelerated and 
as pressures resulting from rapid population growth rates mounted. The 
rising overall migration levels were accompanied by a slight increase in in- 
terregional movement over that in the 1955-60 period. Between 1965 and 
1970, 46 percent of the moves were between regions, compared with 43 per- 
cent for 1955-60. 

The level of in-migration was substantially higher in Bangkok than in 
the other regions during 1965-70, but the gap with the Central region had 
narrowed since 1955-60. In 1970 almost 300,000 Bangkok residents reported 
that they had moved to the capital since 1965. They constituted 11 percent 
of Bangkok's population, well above the 7 percent of recent in-migrants in 
the capital's 1960 population. The Central region's five-year migrants in- 
creased to 7 percent (up from only 4 percent in 1955-60), almost half of 
whom came from outside the vegion. This increase may reflect in part the 
growing metropolitanizaticn of Bangkok, so that the capital's functional 
population overflowed into the adjoining provinces of the Central region. 

The percentage of migrants in the other three regions varied minimally, 
between 4.4 and 5.0 percent, with the Northeast continuing to have the 
lowest proportion. Yet, in each of these regions, the percentages were at 
least 50 percent higher than they had been in 1960. The data also indicate 
that in the Central region and the Northeast, more migrants came from 
outside the region in 1965-70 than in 1955-60, the proportion rising from 
41.0 to 45.6 percent in the Central region and from 12.6 to 23.3 in the North- 
east. The increase for the Northeast is particularly noteworthy; it suggests 
that economic change in this least developed part of Thailand was stimulat- 
ing movement to the regior\ in the years immediately preceding 1970. Some 
of these changes were undoubtedly related to the Northeast's role as a base 
for U.S. military operations in Vietnam. The fourfold increase in the abso- 
lute number of recent migrants, from 26,000 to over 100,000, lends weight 
to such a conclusion. As in 1960, greater homogeneity existed among the 
regions in the levels of intraregional movement than in the levels of inter- 
regional migration. 

The pattern changed during 1975-80. Even though the population of 
ages 5 and over increased from 28.7 in 1970 to 39.4 million persons in 1980, 
the number of persons who changed their province of residence between 
1975 and 1980 (1,613,000 persons) declined slightly compared with the move- 
ment of 1,675,000 persons during 1965-70. Hence in 1980, 4.1 percent of the 
populaton were classified as recent migrants, a level considerably below 
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the 5.9 percent for 1965-70 but still above the 3.6 percent of the 1955-60 level. 
The overall decrease in recent migration for 1975-80 reflects, particularly, 
a decline of movement within regions from 905,000 to 755,000 persons. Dur- 
ing the same interval, the volume of interregional movement rose from 
770,000 to 858,000. For the first time, therefore, the evidence available from 
the decennial censuses indicates there was more interregional than in- 
traregional migration. In 1980 only 46.8 percent of all interprovincial recent 
migrants had moved within the regions, whereas 53.2 percent had moved 
between regions. This pattern continued a new trend already indicated by 
the 1970 data. 

Together, these data from the censuses suggest that the Thai popula- 
tion of ages 5 and over on the whole made fewer provincial moves between 
1975-80 than during the five-year period preceding the previous census, 
a decline due to fewer reported intraregional moves. In part, this change 
may reflect the fact that the most dramatic economic and social changes 
in Thailand had occurred during the 1960s, even though the pace of de- 
velopment continued into the 1970s. The increase in longer-distance move- 
ment during 1975-80 also suggests that the level of national development 
by then favored long-distance rather than short-distance permanent migra- 
tion as a form of adjustment to job opportuiuties and resources. Such move- 
ment may have been facilitated in part by improvements in transportation 
routes between the regions and by better communications. The increasing 
educational levels of the Thai population concurrently may have made them 
more receptive to information about opportunities in distant locations. The 
relative reduction in short-distance permanent migration may reflect a 
greater reliance on temporary movement, both circular migration and com- 
muting, as a response to rural pressures, to easier accessibility to urban 
places, and to growing opportunities in provincial municipal areas. Fuller 
assessment of the reasons for the changing patterns must therefore include 
attention to the rural-urban movement that took place within the provinces 
themselves. Attention will be given to that movement in a later section of 
this paper. 

The lower level of recent interprovincial migration characterizing 
Thailand as a whole in 1980 (4.1 percent compared with 5.9 percent in 1970) 
occurred in the capital as well as the regions; for some regions the decline 
was substantial. For the Northeast, in fact, the reported migration level was 
even lower than in 1955-60, although it disproportionally reflects declines 
in the levels of movement between regions. Yet, even at these lower levels, 
in 1980 Bangkok continued to have the highest percentage of recent migrants 
(8 percent). That the rise of about 40,000 in the absolute number of in- 
migrants did not result in a proportionally higher level indicates the sub- 
stantial increases between censuses in the population both of Thailand as 
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a whole and of Bangkok, and suggests that the pace of movement to the 
capital had slowed in the ten-year interval. As in previous decades, the Cen- 
tral region contained more migrants than the other three regions. Moreover, 
1975-80 saw a continuation of the pattern noted in 1965-70: a narrowing 
between Bangkok and the Central region in the percentage of migrants in 
their populations, suggesting a continuing population overflow from Bang- 
kok to the adjoining provinces and movement directly to those provinces 
by individuals who would otherwise have gone to the capital. The North- 
east remained by far the least attractive region of the country, whereas only 
small differences continued to distinguish the North and the South. 

¥or all regions of Thailand, intraregional migration in 1975-80 was be- 
low that of the preceding decade, and for all but the South the differences 
were substantial. For the Northeast, the percentage of such migration was 
even substantiaUy below that reported for 1955-60. Overall, the 1975-80 data 
also point to a decline in the absolute amount of movement between 
provinces within the same region. In 1975-80 the levels of movement be- 
tween regions were lower than in 1965-70 for Bangkok and all regions ex- 
cept the Central one, but the declines were not so dramatic; only in the 
North and Northeast did they involve decreases in the absolute number 
of interregional migrants. As a net result of these different degrees of change 
in intra- and interregional migration, for three of the four regions inter- 
regional migration constituted a higher percentage of all interprovincial 
migration in 1980 than in 1970. The change was particularly pronounced 
for the Central region, which for the first time in the three decades showed 
a majority of its migrants coming from other regions. By contrast, fewer 
than 30 percent of the migrants in the South and Northeast came from other 
regions, maintaiiung the pattern of high intraregional movement that charac- 
terized these regions in the preceding two decades. 

THE RELATION OF FIVE-YEAR 
TO LIFETIME MIGRATION 

As noted earlier, the measures of lifetime and recent migration are based 
on responses to different census questions, each of which has its own 
strengths and limitations. An individual classified as a recent migrant is 
not necessarily classified as a lifetime migrant since the recent move may 
have been a return to the province of birth; the individual would then be 
living in the province of birth and therefore classified as a lifetime non- 
migrant. Only through cross-tabulations of the lifetime and five-year migra- 
tion data by origin and destination of each move can the extent of return 
migration be ascertained. 

Such tabulations again suggest a high degree of stability among the 
Thai population, judged by interprovincial movement (Table 4). Of the 1970 
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Table 4. Recent and lifetime migration compared: 1970 and 1980 

1^0 1980 

Total Recent Total Recent 

Type of migrant population migrants population migrants 



Not recent migrants 



Living in province of birth 


84.8 


na 


85.4 


na 


Living in other province 


8.1 


na 


1.0 


na 


Recent migrants 










Moved from province of birth 


3.8 


72.0 


2.8 


60.9 


Moved to province of birth 


0.5 


9.6 


1.0 


21.2 


Moved between other provinces 


1.0 


18.4 


0.8 


17.9 


Total % 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: Thailand, National Statistical Office (1973, 1983b). 

Note: Tabulations include only those migrants for whom provinces of origin and destination 

are known, 
na— not applicable. 



population 5 years of age and over, 84.8 percent were living in their province 
of birth and had not moved between provinces in the five years between 
1965 and 1970. An additional 8.1 percent were living in a province different 
from that in which they had been bom, but had not moved since 1965. By 
1980 the corresponding percentages were 85.4 and 1.0. The percentage of 
persons living in their province of birth at least five years thus remained 
quite stable. The percentage of long-time residents in a province other than 
that of birth declined sharply, however, between 1970 and 1980, suggesting 
either further movement to yet another province or a return to the province 
of birth during 1975-80. Insights into these possible patterns are provided 
by tabulating the data for recent migrants only. 

The censuses also ascertained, for those who had moved in the respec- 
tive preceding five years, whether the most recent move was from or to 
the province of birth or between two other provinces. Although it is not 
possible to know with certainty that the movement from the province of 
birth was the first migration rather than one of a series of circulatory moves, 
for the majority of the population it was most likely the former. Such 
primary moves were the most prevalent for recent migrants in both 1965-70 
and 1^5-80, but considerably more so in the earlier period; 72.0 percent 
of recent migrants came from their province of birth during 1965-70, com- 
pared with only 60.9 percent a decade later. Particularly noteworthy, there- 
fore, is the substantial increase in repeat migration. During 1965-70, 28.0 
percent of recent migrants had made at least one previous move. A decade 
later 39.1 percent had done so. 
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Repeat migration involving onward movement between provinces, 
neither of which was the province of birth, was very similar (about 18 per- 
cent) in the two periods. Most striking is the sharp increase in the percent- 
age of return migrants— those migrating to their province of birth. Return 
migration characterized only 9.6 percent of 1965-70 recent migrants but 21.2 
percent of the 1975-80 group, involving some 366,000 persons. Thus, 
whereas about one-third of those who made a repeat move between 1965 
and 1970 had returned to their province of birth, just over half of all repeat 
movement between 1975 and 1980 was a return to the province of birth. 
These data strongly suggest, therefore, a growing volume and higher rates 
of return migration and possibly circular migration. 

The data do not indicate the reasons for the dramatic change. Quite 
likely, a considerable part of the return and repeat movement reflects the 
inability of urban areas, especially Bangkok, to provide the employment 
opportunities required by the growth of the labor force through matura- 
tion of the young population and through in-migration. Faced with unem- 
ployment or underemployment, migrants to these urban centers may opt 
to return to their places of origin or try yet another location. Additionally, 
by the mid-1970s government development efforts in some rural areas may 
have been successful enough to attract migrants who were only mai^inally 
viable in previous destinations back to their place of origin; others may have 
been drawn to rural areas opened for development in the early part of the 
decade. Improved transportation networks may be making circulation a 
more feasible alternative to long-term migration, so that rural residents can 
opt to leave their home villages periodically on a temporary basis whenever 
economic opportunities arise elsewhere. Such a strategy is particularly at- 
tractive to risk-averse individuals and families. 

That many migrants (at least among those to Bangkok) are not certain 
about the duration of their stay at the destination is documented by the 
1983 Survey of Migration in Bangkok Metropolis, Nonthaburi, Pathum 
Thani, and Samut Prakan (Thailand, National Statistical Office 1983a). 
Among persons who had arrived in the capital and the three surrounding 
provinces between November 1980 and October 1982, only 3.5 percent stated 
that they expected to stay less than one year, but almost two-thirds did not 
know how long they would remain (Thailand, National Statistical Office 
1983a: Table 15). The tenuous nature of these migrants' stay in the capital 
city area is further documented by the statistics on registration: Only 23.5 
percent of the migrants registered their moves (Thailand, National Statisti- 
cal Office 1983a: Table 26). Although these data are not comparable to the 
census data because the survey refers to a different time span and covers 
all migrants to the area, including seasonal migrants, the survey provides 
important insights into the patterns suggested by the census analysis. The 
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Table 5. Five-year migration as a percentage of lifetime 
migration, by region: 1960, 1970, 1980 



Region 



1960 



1970 



1980 



Whole kingdom 
Bangkok 



28.6 



27.0 
33.2 
25.1 
26.9 
33.7 



35.7 
42.0 
33.4 
35.9 
40.9 



37.3 



25.7 



26.9 
29.1 
21.5 
21.4 
32.7 



Central 
North 



Northeast 
South 



findings also have important implications for policy and deserve much fuller 
exploration. 

Relating the overall volume of five-year migration to the volume of life- 
time migration for each region of Thailand for each census year can yield 
further insights into the relative prominence of each (Table 5). The king- 
dom as a whole experienced a rise of about one-third in the ratio between 
recent and lifetime migration from 1960 to 1970, followed by an even greater 
decline by 1980. In fact, the 1980 ratio was below that of 1960. Basically the 
same pattern characterized Bangkok and the four regions of Thailand. These 
data point to lower migration levels in the most recent decade, suggesting 
that the achievements in development coupled with some reduction in 
population pressures resulting from wider acceptance and use of contracep- 
tion have changed the extent to which individuals turn to migration as a 
means of improving their socioeconomic well-being. 



FIVE-YEAR INTERREGIONAL MIGRATION STREAMS 



Because the data on five-year migration are tabulated by regions of origin 
and destination, attention in the following discussion will focus on the re- 
cent (five-year) interregional migration streams in each of the census peri- 
ods. It must be stressed, however, that for all regions, except the Central 
one in 1980, interprovincial migration within regions constitutes by far the 
largest single migration category, reflecting the tendency of the migration 
volume to vary inversely with distance. 

As with migration patterns elsewhere, every migration stream has its 
counterstream. To some extent counterstreams reflect return migration. As 
earlier analysis has suggested, however, return migration constitutes only 
a small, though growing, percentage of interprovincial movement in 
Thailand. Counterstreams therefore largely reflect individual migrants' 
preferences and perceptions, based on their own characteristics and needs. 
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As a result, what attracts one person to a given location may be the very 
factor that stimulates another person to leave the place. 

Gross migration levels 

According to the 1960, 1970, and 1980 censuses, Bangkok gained more re- 
cent in-migrants from the Central region than from any other region of 
Thailand, a development that reflects the close social and economic integra- 
tion between the capital and its adjoining provinces as well as their geo- 
graphic proximity (Table 6). The economically depressed Northeast was the 
second laigest source of migrants for the capital, but until 1975-80 their 
number was substantially below that from the Central region. By 1980 the 
difference in the number of recent migrants to Bangkok from the North- 
east and from the Central region had narrowed, reflecting the combined 
effects of a reduction between 1965-70 and 1975-80 in the volume of move- 
ment from the Centicil region and a virtual doubling in the amount of move- 
ment from the Northeast. The North and the South also sent increasingly 
more migrants to Bangkok in each intercensal period, but the increases were 
proportionally much smaDer for 1975-80 than they were for the Northeast. 
These changes point to the increasing pressure for movement out of the 
Northeast as well as to the continuing attractiveness of Bangkok to migrants. 

As early as 1955-60 the Central region had become the goal for a con- 
siderable number of migrants from the capital. The 40,000 persons reported 
as moving to the Central region from Bangkok far exceeded the next larg- 
est stream, 25,860 persons from the Northeast. The predominance of Bang- 
kok as the origin of the largest migration stream to the Central region 
continued through the 1960s and 1970s. Each succeeding period saw a nar- 
rowing difference, however, in the volume of migrants originating from 
Bangkok and from the Northeast. Whereas the latter stream was only about 
62 percent as great as the movement from Bangkok in 1955-60, it reached 
83 percent of the Bangkok-to-Central region movement in 1975-80. Again, 
the rising volume of out-migration from the Northeast and the increasing 
attractiveness of provinces adjoining Bangkok in the Central region are 
documented. 

In 1955-60, with only two exceptions, the streams of movement to the 
North, the Northeast, and the South from each of the other regions were 
small compared with movements to Bangkok and the Central region; they 
exceeded 20,000 persons only for movement to the North from the Central 
region and the Northeast. The basic patterns in the direction of interchange 
remained similar for 1965-70, although the volume of movement between 
regions increased for most streams, and for some the changes were quite 
dramatic. For example, with the exception of movement from the South, 
the flow of people from each region to the North roughly doubled between 
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Table 6. Interprovincial recent migration streams, by region: 1955-60, 1965-70, 1975-80 



Currenl 


Total 
interprovincial 

migranis 




Region of previous residence 




tiangKOK 


Central 


North 




South 


1955-60 














Bangkol^ 


131,370 




81,214 


13,947 


26,745 


9.464 


Central 


210,211 


40,006 


123,762 


15,560 


25,860 


5,023 


North 


156,721 


8,900 


30,270 


90,702 


26,002 


847 


Northeast 


206,149 


8,890 


10,758 


4,896 


180,353 


1,252 


South 


84,555 


6,529 


iA AFA 

10,850 


4 i Ak 

1,482 


6,998 


58,6% 


1965-70 














Bangkok 


298,791 




166,181 


36,555 


66,813 


29 242 


Central 


456,081 


82,823 


248,103 


47,231 


62,936 


14,988 


North 


315,734 


14,646 


58,035 


4AP AAA 

195,703 


43,920 


3,430 


Northeast 


430,668 


23,592 


45,646 


A/ 4 AA 

26,130 


330,486 


4,814 


South 


173,730 


8,867 


18,486 


3,775 


11,519 


131,083 


1975-80 














Bangkok 


340,792 




144,397 


43,178 


119661 


33556 


Central 


502,869 


115,355 


218,084 


53,727 


95,890 


19,813 


North 




on o/ic 


38,746 


165,9723 


40,558 


3,606 


Northeast 


314,910 


20,059 


32,142 


17,438 


241,034^ 


4,237 


South 


183,642 


14,033 


20,046 


7,225 


12,582 


129,756 



Sources; 1955-60 data from Thailand, National Statistical Office (1976: table 19) and Goldstein (1977); 1965-70 and 197'j-80 data from 
Thailand, National Statistical Office (1973, 1983b). 

a. Adjusted for movement between provinces split into two provinces during the period 1970-80. Such movement was not considered 
mterpiovincial migration, 
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1955-60 and 1965-70. Movement to the Northeast tripled for the stream from 
Bangkok and increased fourfold or more from the Central region, the North, 
and the South. In this particular decade, the Northeast had clearly gained 
in popularity as a migrant destination even while losing migrants to all 
regions in larger numbers than it had done a decade before. 

These substantial increases in the number of migrants to the North, 
the Northeast, and the South during 1965-70 did not persist during 1975-80. 
For many of the streams the volume of movement reported by the census 
for 1975-80 was lower than that reported for the 1960s. The Northeast 
replaced the Central region as the largest supplier of migrants to the North; 
the Central region continued to maintain the distinction it had held since 
1955-60 as the major region of origin of migrants to the Northeast and the 
South. Interestingly, in 1975-80 Bangkok itself took on increased impor- 
tance as the origin of migrants to the North and the South, and in fact was 
second only to the Central region in the number of persons it sent to the 
Northeast and the South. Although some of the migrants from the capital 
may have been return migrants, many were government personnel or 
private-sector employees whose jobs were transferred; others probably 
moved in response to employment opportunities available in the growing 
urban centers of the various regions and in the development efforts 
launched in rural areas. 

Net migration 

As a result of the stream and counterstream movements, the gross exchange 
between regions far exceeded net recent migration (Table 7), suggesting that 
migration in Thailand is characterized by low levels of effectiveness as meas- 
ured by the ratio of net migrants to total interregional migrants. This sug- 
gestion is confirmed by the data. The 1955-60 interregional exchange 
involved some 335,000 persons but resulted in a net exchange of only 109,000, 
equivalent to an effectiveness index of 32.5 (100 would equal perfect effec- 
tiveness). By 1965-70 the 769,000 gross migration between regions yielded 
a net migration among the regions of 175,000, reflecting a reduction in the 
effectiveness index to only 22.8. The more widespread movement that 
characterized this decade evidently was less efficient if judged only by num- 
bers. The lower level of efficiency persisted during 1975-80, when 857,000 
interregional migrants of known origin and destination led to a net redis- 
tribution of only 220,000 migrants, representing a level of effectiveness in- 
dexed at 25.7 

Only Bangkok and the Northeast showed similar patterns of net migra- 
tion in all three censuses. Bangkok consistently gained in its exchange and 
did so with each of the other regions; the Northeast showed a consistent 
loss to each of the regions in each period. In contrast, the Central region 
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Table?. Regional net gains and losses from recent migration: 1955-60, 1965-70, 1975-80 

Region of previous residence 



Region of 
current residence 

1955-60 
Bangkok 

Central 

North 

Northeast 

South 

1965-70 
Bangkok 
Central 
North 
Northeast 
South 

1975-80 
Bangkok 
Central 
North 
Northeast 
South 

Source: Based on data in Table 6. 



Bangkok Central North Northeast 





+41,208 


+5,047 


+17855 


-41,208 




-14,710 


+15 102 


-5,047 


+14,710 




+21,106 


-17855 


U, L\}i 


'i\,M 




-2,935 


+5,827 


+635 


+5,74(1 




+83,358 


+21,909 


+43 221 


-83,358 




-10,804 


+17 290 


-21,909 


+10,804 




+17,790 




-17,290 


-17,790 




-20,375 


+3,498 


+345 


+6,705 




+29,042 


+22,233 


+99,602 


-29,042 




+14,981 


+63,748 


-22,233 


-14,981 




+23,120 


-99,602 


-63,748 


-23,120 




-19,523 


+233 


+3,619 


+8,345 



South 

+2,935 
-5,827 
-635 
-5,746 



+20,375 
-3,498 
-345 
-6,705 



+19,523 
-233 
-3,619 
-8,345 



Total 

+67,045 
-46,643 
+30,134 
-59,809 
+9,273 

+168,863 
-80,370 
+6,340 
-85,006 
-9,827 

+170,400 
+49,454 
-17,713 
-194,815 
-7,326 
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was transformed from a region of net loss in 1955-60 and 1965-70 to one 
of net gain in 1975-80. The North showed a reverse pattern. It gained in 
both 1955-60 and 1965-70 because its positive exchanges with the Central 
region and the Northeast were sufficiently large to compensate for the losses 
to Bangkok and the South; by 1975-80 it was also losing to the Central region 
and its loss to the South had become accentuated. The South, too, went 
from a region of gain to one of loss but did so earlier than the North. In 
1955-60 it gained in its exchanges with every region except the capital. It 
continued to do so in 1965-70, but by this time the small gains with the 
three regions were not sufficient to compensate for the very large increase 
in the net loss to the capital, from just under 3,000 to over 20,000 persons. 
This pattern persisted into 1975-80, when a simUarly large loss to Bangkok 
more than wiped out the relatively smaU gains from the other three regions. 

Thus by 1975-80 the overall pattern of internal population redistribu- 
tion in ThaUand had changed considerably from what it had been in 
1955-60. Earlier, Bangkok, the North, and the South had all been gainers 
at the expense of the Central region and the Northeast. Most recently, only 
Bangkok and the Central region gained and the other three lost popula- 
tion. By far the greatest loss was in the Northeast, where the net loss to 
Bangkok and the Central region alone accounted for about three-fourths 
of the gains made by these two areas. 

THE LARGEST INTERPROVINCIAL STREAMS 

Data for 1965-70 and 1975-80 on the largest interprovincial streams (5,000 
migrants and more) further document Thailand's changing migration pat- 
terns (Table 8). Although these streams represent only 1 percent of all pos- 
sible interprovincial streams, they encompass about one-fourth of all 
interprovincial migrants. In 1965-70 fifty streams contained a minimum of 
5,000 people each and together accounted for 419,090 interprovincial 
migrants (Arnold and Boonpratuang 1976). Of these, 58.6 percent repre- 
sented intraregional moves involving 245,967 individuals. In that period 
movement to Bangkok accounted for 28.4 percent of the migrants in the 
largest streams, and movement out of Bangkok involved only 10.1 percent. 
Only a small minority of migrants in these streams moved between 
ThaUand's four regions. 

By 1975-80 the number of interprovincial streams of at least 5,000 
migrants had changed only sUghtly, declining to forty-eight; the total num- 
ber of persons involved had also faUen slightly, to 416,771 (Pejaranonda, 
Goldstein, and Goldstein 1984). Major changes had occurred in the direc- 
tions of movement, however. Data on the largest streams indicate a sub- 
stantial decline in intraregional movement. Only 22.7 percent of the migrants 
in these streams moved between provinces within regions, compared with 
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Numlvr of 



% 

diMribufkm 



Numbrf trf 



% 

diMrlbulkin 



C«ntf«l M.2t) 117 

Ninth .«» 
Smith 

N^hiHiii 2II.3M 6 H 

C»Nr«l »,73«» 73 

NofthMM 125,«M 300 

22,6a« 5.4 

Othtt 12.007 2 9 

ToMi 419,090 100 0 



77,675 
5,172 



109,353 
97,101 
13,597 
19,363 

5,791 
54,949 
10,711 
23,059 



416,771 



18,6 
t.2 



26.2 
23.3 
3.3 
47 

1.4 

13.2 
2.6 
5.5 



100.0 



M»^d«a iRNn AnwU and BaanprMwrnii (1971b); m w data tnrm Mwanonda, 
GdMtMn. Md Coldim (t9M) 

f*«r Mm* «rii Mdlcair Om lh« tMrrpRnnncial Mimura tn ihrw cmm vttn too tmall to 
hr MxMrd m liw I««m Mmow. 

M« pcftmt a decade earlier. The nuniber of individuals involved cor- 
raHWndingiy feO from 245^697 to only H5ia a decline of over 60 percent. 
Ejcepi for the movement invohring Bangkok, none of the largest streams 
in 197540 WiM bviWKn legions. 

nualMiitg the dcdlne in intraregional movement was a sharp increase 
in mfgiaiion to Bangkok. Such movement in 1S75-W encompassed 57.5 per- 
<vMctf the migrants in the forty-eight largest streams, compared with only 
au percent a decade earliei and die abaohite number of m^ranls increased 
fnm 1 1&998 in 1965^ to 239^M a decade later. Hie number of migrants 
iMwlag out of Bangkok to provinces in the Central regfon more than dou- 
bled and acommled for Ulb percent of aO ttw mignmts in the Uogest streams, 
compared tnrith only 9 percent ten years earlier. Moreovet 82 percent of 
these out-migrants from Bar^gkok mo\-ed to the three provinces— 
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Nonthaburi, Pathum Thani, and Samut Prakan— considered to be the subur- 
ban area of the capital. The data on the lai^est streams therefore corroborate 
the suburbanization of areas around Bangkok that was suggested by the 
overall five-year migration data. That these largest streams do not include 
streams from other provinces to Bangkok's three suburban provinces sug- 
gests that such direct suburbanward movement is quite diffuse. Despite 
this diffusion, the importance of the cumulative impact is evident in data 
(not presented here) that indicate that interprovincial migration to the three 
suburbs increased 26 percent over the decade. 

Like the earlier data on five-year migration, these data on the laigest 
interprovincial streams document sharp changes in migration patterns. The 
shift away from intraregional moves toward more migration to Bangkok sug- 
gests that potential migrants perceived or became aware of greater oppor- 
tunities in the capital than in their own region. As suggested above, however, 
it is also possible that greater reliance on shorter-distance circulation has 
made intraregional movement less necessary than in the past. 

INTERREGIONAL OUT-MIGRATION PATTERNS 

The interregional data can also be used to determine the percentage of a 
region's censal population consisting of out-migrants. (The comparison is 
necessarily crude in the absence of more accurate data on the population 
of the region at the beginning of the five-year interval to which the out- 
migration refers.) When this is done, the patterns identified and the changes 
over time corroborate the findings based on in-migration and net migra- 
tion presented earlier (Table 9). 

In absolute numbers the Central region had the laigest out-migration 
stream in 1955-60 and 1965-70, reflecting the heavy movement to Bangkok 
from its surrounding provinces. The numbers continued to be high in 
1975-80, but the Central region was surpassed by the Northeast as the region 
of heaviest out-migration. Bangkok, despite its great attraction as a migrant 
destination, also had a large number of out-migrants in each period, sur- 
passing both the North and the South. If out-migration is expressed as a 
percentage of the region's total population, Bangkok had the highest out- 
migration level, a function in part of its overall smaller population size* The 
Central region had the next highest level, and the South had the lowest 
level in each period. 

Over time the patterns of change in the level of out-migration by region 
laigely paralleled that of in-migration. Between 1955-60 and 1965-70 each 
region and Bangkok experienced a rise in the percentage of out-migrants. 
The relative change was particularly sharp for the North and South, where 
percentages more than doubled and where the absolute number of out- 
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Table 9. Interregional out-migration, by region: 1955-60, 1965-70, 1975-80 
(Numbers in thousands) 

1955-60 1965-70 1975-80 



% of % of % of 

Num- total popu- Num- total popu- Num- total popu- 
Region ber lation ber lation ber lation 



Bangkok 


64 


3.6 


130 


4.8 


171 


4.0 


Central 


133 


2.6 


288 


4.5 


235 


2.7 


North 


36 


0.8 


114 


1.8 


122 


1.5 


Northeast 


86 


1.1 


185 


1.9 


269 


2.0 


South 


17 


0.6 


52 


1.5 


61 


1.2 


Whole kingdom 


335 


1.5 


770 


2.7 


858 


2.2 



Source: Based on data in l^le 6. 



migrants tripled, compared with a doubling in the other regions and Bang- 
kok. During the following decade, however, the percentage of out-migrants 
declined in each region except the Northeast, where it remained constant. 
Only the Northeast and Bangkok experienced a substantial increase in the 
absolute number of out-migrants. The Central region had fewer out-migrants 
in 1975-80 than in 1965-70, and its level of out-migration actually declined 
to about its 1955-60 level. 

URBAN AND RURAL MOVEMENTS 
Urban growth 

In discussing migration in relation to urban growth, municipal areas will 
be used to denote urban. Such a procedure may be misleading, however, 
because the number of areas so designated has changed minimally since 
they were established in the 1930s and 1940s— from 116 then to 119 now. 
Since then, the municipal areas themselves have grown considerably in 
size: In 1947, 95 percent of these urban places were populated by fewer than 
20,000 people; by 1979 only half were (Thailand, National Statistical Office 
1984: Table 29). In addition, other locations in Thailand, not classified as 
municipal areas, have taken on the characteristics of urban places, espe- 
cially those localities designated as "sanitary districts.'"^ (For a fuller dis- 
cussion of these definitional issues, see Robinson and Wongbuddha 1980 



4. Locations are designated as sanitary districts on the basis of such diverse criteria as 
density, annual income, and being a district headquarters; many are on the fringes 
of municipal areas and are suburban in character. 
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and Goldstein and Goldstein 1978.) Since most available census publica- 
tions do not tabulate sanitary districts separately, the term urban here will 
be restricted to municipal areas. To insure comparability over time, we treat 
Bangkok (Phra Nakhon and Thonburi Provinces) separately from the Cen- 
tral region, where it is often included in 1960 and 1970 published census 
tabulations. 

As defined by the proportion of total population living in municipal 
areas, the urbanization level in Thailand increased from 9.9 percent in 1947 
to 12.5 in 1960, 13.2 in 1970, and 17.6 in 1980. By 1980, despite these increases, 
the level of urbanization was still well below that characterizing Southeast 
Asia as a whole (23 percent) and below that of developing countries gener- 
ally (31 percent), according to the United Nations (1982). Yet equally 
noteworthy is the consistent rise in the urbanization level since 1947 and 
the particularly accelerated urbanization tempo in the decade 1970-80. The 
urban growth rate of 5.3 in the 1970s far exceeded the 2.1 rate of rural areas, 
and it represented a considerable increase over the 3.4 urban growth rate 
in the 1960s (ESCAP 1982:25). 

A substantial part of the increase in the 1970s was a function of arcal 
annexation, however. Urban growth attributable to natural increase and 
migration is estimated to have increased from 1.7 million in the 1960s to 
about 2 million in the 197Ds, while that attributable to areal annexation in- 
creased from 120,000 to 823,000. The contribution of areal annexation to ur- 
ban population growth was therefore raised from only 6.5 percent in the 
1960s to almost 30 percent in the 197Ds. By contrast, the contribution of 
natural increase declined from just half to 41 percent, and that of net migra- 
tion from 44 to about 30 percent. The important role of annexation in ur- 
ban growth during the 197Ds reflected in large measure the designation of 
the Bangkok Metropolitan Area as encompassing the entire two provinces 
in which the twin cities of Thonburi and Bangkok are located. About four- 
fifths of the capital's population growth in that period was therefore at- 
tributable to annexation, which, in turn, accounted for about one-fourth 
of total urban growth in ThaUand as a whole during the decade. Without 
this change in boundaries, the distribution of the components of urban 
growth in the 197Ds would have closely paralleled that of the 1960s (ES- 
CAP 1982:30), and the growth rates and urbanization tempo would have 
been more similar to those of the 1960s. 

In virtually all discussions of the role of big cities in urban and eco- 
nomic development, Bangkok emerges as a leading example of a primate 
city. In most rarJcings of primate cities it appears first whether measured 
by the size of its population in relation to the next largest city in the coun- 
try or judged by the proportion that its population constitutes of the total 
population of the four leading cities. The evidence clearly indicates more. 
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rather than less, concentration of population resulting from interregional 
migration in and around Bangkok during the twenty-five years from 1955 
to 1980. The increasing concentration is evident even if Bangkok alone is 
considered. In 1960 Bangkok contained 51.9 percent of Thailand's urban 
population; by 1970 the percentage had risen to 54.8, and by 1980 to 61.1 
percent. 

By contrast, the urbanization level has been low in all regions at each 
census date. The highest levels are found in the South, the lowest in the 
Northeast. The South in 1960 was (and still is) the only region with as much 
as 10 percent of its population living in urban places; the percentage had 
increased to 12.6 by 1980 (Table 1). This 1980 urbanization level was almost 
three times greater than that of the Northeast, where the percentage ur- 
ban increased only from 3.5 to 4.0 percent during the twenty-year interval. 
Nor did the North change its level very much (from 6.4 to 75 percent). The 
faster urban development in the South reflects the increased role of the 
region's urban centers as transportation and commercial hubs serving the 
rich agricultural areas as well as its tin and fishing industries. The develop- 
ment of a new international airport at Hat Yai and improvements in the 
highway system on this main route to Malaysia and Singapore are contribut- 
ing factors. The minimal change in the Central region is partly related to 
the proximity of Bangkok and the capital's dominance in the region's (as 
well as the nation's) urban structure. In the North and Northeast, urbani- 
zation is occurring more slowly, partly because the rural population also 
continues to increase. 

Urbanization has permeated all of Thailand's regions, nonetheless, even 
though at a low level. Moreover, as indexed by the nation's ten largest ur- 
ban places, some equalization in urban distribution occurred between 1960 
and 1980. In 1960 three of the ten largest cities were in the Central region, 
four in the North, two in the South, and one in the Northeast. By 1980, 
however, only Bangkok Metropolis represented the Central region in the 
distribution; each of the other three regions had three places among the 
top ten. Thus, although the levels of urbanization had not changed sub- 
stantially in the twenty-year period, the greater spread of Thailand's lead- 
ing cities among the regions does point to some weakening in the 
unbalanced distribution of urbanization. 

Rural-urban migration 

Both the 1970 and the 1980 censuses collected information on rural-urban 
migration in Thailand, including movement within provinces (Table 10). 
In 1970, 11.6 percent of the population were classified as migrants on the 
basis of a change in locality, in contrast to the 5.9 percent who were so iden- 
tified when a change in province of residence ser\'^*d as the definition of 
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Table 10. Urban-rural recent migration streams: 1965-70 and 1975-80 





1965-70 




1975-80 




Item 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Population, ages 5 and over 










Nonmigrants 


25,405,300 


88.4 


36,432,552 


92.6 


Migrants 


3,331,100 


11.6 


2,947,700 


7.4 


Total population 


28,736,400 


100.0 


39,380,252 


100.0 


Migrants 










Rural-rural 


2,086,700 


62.6 


1,532,900 


52.0 


Rural-to-urban 


348,000 


10.5 


420,600 


14.3 


Urban- to-rural 


180,400 


5.4 


278,300 


9.4 


Urban-urban 


297,000 


8.9 


506,000 


17.2 


Stream unknown 


419,000 


12.6 


209,900 


7.1 


Total migrants 


3,331,100 


100.0 


2,947,700 


100.0 



Sources: 1965-70 data from Arnold and Boonpratuang (1976); 1975-80 data from tabulations 
of the 1 percent sample tape of the 1980 Census of Thailand (Pejaranonda, Gold- 
stein, and Goldstein 1984). 

Note; Data for 1955-60 are not available for rural or urban origin and destination. 

migration. This difference points to a much higher degree of population 
movement in Thailand than the data on interprovincial migration indicate. 

As in other developing countries, most of the internal migration from 
one locality to another reported between 1965 and 1970 involved moves from 
one rural place to another; just over 60 percent of the 3.3 million migrants 
changed residence between rural locations. The rural-to-urban migration 
stream, on which most attention usually focuses, was much smaller. Be- 
tween 1965 and 1970 only 10.5 percent of all migrants moved from rural 
to urban locations; this percentage may be a slight understatement since 
an additional 3.6 percent of all 1970 urban-resident migrants did not indi- 
cate whether they had come from a rural or an urban place. The numbers 
of rural-to-urban migrants may also be underenumerated because those who 
migrated to the laige sanitary districts and suburban locations— areas that 
have taken on an urban character but are still classified as rural— were count- 
ed as rural-to-rural/ rather than rural-to-urban, migrants (ESCAP 1982). Even 
when these considerations are taken into account, the number and per- 
centage of rural-to-urban migrants is substantially below the rural-to-rural 
stream, pointing to the importance of movement between rural places in 
the economic and familial adjustments of rural residents. 

Although the rural-to-urban stream is small relative to the rural-to-rural 
flow, the numbers are great in relation to the urban population, and such 
migrants play an important role in urban growth. As already noted, dur- 
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ing 1960-7D net migration accounted for about 44 percent of all urban growth 
in Thailand, and the contribution would be even greater if the children bom 
to those migrants were attributed to migration rather than to natural in- 
crease. Thus even a small increase in the absolute number of migrants from 
rural to urban places can have a substantial impact on the size of the urban 
population and on particular urban places if that flow is narrowly 
channeled. 

As a reflection of the growing numbers of persons in urban places and 
the fact that some urban residents also migrate, the 297,000 individuals 
reported as moving between urban places during 1965-70 (about 9 percent 
of all migrants) almost equaled the rural-to-urban flow. With the increas- 
ing number of residents in urban places and the growing interaction among 
urban places, this particular migration flow will likely become more im- 
portant in Thailand, as it has in other developing countries. 

Another noteworthy stream, often overlooked in migration analysis, is 
the urban-to-rural stream. Some 180,000 persons in Thailand moved from 
an urban to a rural place between 1965 and 1970, accounting for 5 percent 
of the total migration flow and just over half of the rural-urban migration. 
Since a substantial percentage of the flow was likely to have been return 
migration (Goldstein, Pitaktepsombati, and Goldstein 1976:131-35), it em- 
phasizes the stream and counterstream character of population movement 
in Thailand. The size of this stream also suggests that the demographic im- 
pact of rural-to-urban movements may be mitigated by a return movement 
over a short period. Much more careful attention is warranted to such move- 
ment as a factor that affects not only the demographic but also the social 
and economic conditions in the rural origins and the temporary urban des- 
tinations. 

As indicated above, fewer five-year interprovincial migrants were iden- 
tified in 1975-80 than in 1965-70. A similar decline is found to have occurred 
when migration is defined by place of residence. Despite an increase be- 
tween 1970 and 1980 of just over 10 million persons in the Thai population 
of ages 5 and over, the number of persons moving between localities in 
the five years preceding the 1980 census dropped to 2.95 million from 3.33 
million in 1965-70. The overall migration level concomitantly fell from 11.6 
percent to only 7.4 percent. 

Examination of the individual migration streams indicates that all of 
the decline occurred in the rural-to-rural migration stream and, for those 
migrants who were rural residents, with rural or urban origin unknown. 
In contrast to the 2.1 million persons who moved between rural places in 
1965-70, only 1.5 million reported such moves in 1975-80, reducing their 
proportion of all migrants from 63 to only 52 percent. Each of the other 
migration streams grew. 
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Several explanations may underlie these patterns of change. To the ex- 
tent that less and less rural land is available for settlement, and to the degree 
that rural development efforts in situ have met with some success, less op- 
portunity or incentive may exist for the rural population to move from one 
rural location to another. The decline may also be in part a function of the 
success of the family planning program in rural Thailand, especially in the 
North, where lower fertility has somewhat lessened population pressures 
on limited resources. 

Another factor contributing to the decline in rural-rural migration may 
be the increased importance of international labor migration from Thailand, 
especially in the second half of the 197Ds. By 1980 an estimated 98,000 labor 
migrants had gone abroad, most of them to the Middle East (Piampiti 
1985:9). These migrants, primarily men from rural areas, may very well be 
substituting international migration for rural-to-rural movement. The remit- 
tances they send to their viUages are instrumental in providing a better stan- 
dard of living for the families left behind; they fund land purchaser, 
construction of better housing, and education for children. At the same 
time, the mojdem household goods the migrants bring home with them 
during their annual home leave also improve village life. All of these fac- 
tors may lessen the desirability of moving from the village to another rural 
location. How long such international labor migration will remain an alter- 
native to internal movement will depend, of course, on factors in the econ- 
omies of the Persian Gulf states, especially the price of oil on the 
international 'market. 

Nevertheless, the rising size of urban places and the attractions they 
offer, coupled with the incentives to leave the village, account for the con- 
tinuing movement from rural to urban places. Yet, this flow, which ac- 
counted for 14 percent of all moves in 1975-80 compared with 10 percent 
in 1965-70, increased less than expected on the basis of the overall growth 
of Thailand's rural population. Development in rural areas and the sizable 
international labor migration may help to explain this somewhat attenu- 
ated migration stream. The deteriorating employment situation in Bang- 
kok may be another factor in the decrease of rural-to-urban migration. 

Far more substantial changes occurred in both the urban-urban and 
the urban-rural flow. Migration between urban places was 70 percent greater 
in 1975-80 than in 1965-70; it accounted for 17 percent of all 1975-80 migra- 
tion, compared with only 9 percent in the previous period. By 1975-80 it 
even exceeded the rural-to-urban flow in size. Not surprisingly, as urbani- 
zation levels rose in all regions of the nation, even while Bangkok remained 
the leading magnet for migrants, the interchange among urban places be- 
came accentuated. The change was in part a function of the growing num- 
bers of government officials transferred from one urban location to another 
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as the size and importance of such places increased. Most likely, it reflected 
both the growing number of urban residents who perceived better oppor- 
tunities in other urban locations and the increasing movement between 
Bangkok and its suburbs. 

At the same time, the growing levels of urbanization in Thailand pro- 
vide an ever increasing reservoir of city residents who may migrate to rural 
places. The cumulative number of migrants from rural to urban places also 
creates a reservoir for potential return migrants to their rural origins. For 
1980 the urban-to-rural stream had risen by about 100,000 to 9.4 percent 
of all five-year migrants in Thailand, compared to the 5.4 percent it con- 
stituted in 1970. 

A fuller assessment of these various streams within a regional context 
is precluded by various limitations of the published data. On a regional 
basis, no cross-tabulations are available on the rural or urban character of 
places of origin and destination, or on the extent of repeat and return move- 
ment. Additionally, some rural-to-urban movement is masked because of 
the misclassification of places under the official Thai designation of urban 
places. If this misclassification occurs differentially by region, it could af- 
fect comparability. These shortcomings argue for a refinement of the offi- 
cial statistical data collection and tabulation procedures as well as for special 
studies directed at these problems. The absence, to date, of data on rural- 
urban migration for the specific regions also precludes comprehensive as- 
sessment of the relation between migration and urbanization in Thailand. 



A major innovation in the 1980 census was the inclusion of a question to 
ascertain from all five-year migrants the reasons for their move. Data based 
on this question provide some insights into how actual or perceived de- 
velopment opportunities affect migration. They indicate that economic con- 
siderations constituted an important motivating factor in all migration 
streams, especially among male rural-to-urban migrants, most of whose 
moves were motivated by the search for work (Table 11). By contrast, for 
those male urban-urban migrants who cited economic reasons for the move, 
one-third moved because of job transfers, which were also an important 
reason for male urban-to-rural movement— more so than to find work. Eco- 
nomic reasons, and especially job transfers, were of lesser importance to 
women migrants in all streams, except those moving from rural to urban 
places. These data suggest that, whereas rural-to-urban migrants move to 
cities in search of the greater economic opportunities they perceive to exist 
there, migrants moving from urban places to rural locations more gener- 
ally do so only if a job is guaranteed in advance at their destination, such 
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Table 11. Reasons for migration, by urban-rural stream and by sex: 1975-80 
(Percentage distribution) 



Sex and reason for migration 




Migration stream 




Rural- 
rural 


Rural-to- 
urban 


Urban-to- 
rural 


Urban- 
urban 


MALES 










Economic 










Looking for work 


27.5 






24.6 


Job transfer 


6.4 


7.2 


21.7 


13.9 


Other 


2.7 


3.8 


2.0 


3.1 


Education 


3.4 


10.7 


2.9 


9.7 


Family-related 










Change in marital status 


18.0 


2.6 


7.3 


1.9 


To accompany person in household 


30.3 


14.8 


30.5 


29.0 


Utner" 


9.3 




11 Q 

11.7 


12.5 


Unknown 


2.5 


6.3 


2.8 


5.3 


All reasons 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


FEMALES 










Economic 










Looking for work 


16.5 


39.4 


11.4 


16.3 


Job transfer 


1.9 


1.7 


6.7 


3.1 


Other 


1.8 


2.8 


1.1 


3.1 


Education 


1.7 


13.5 


3.4 


12.4 


Family-related 










Change in marital status 


12.2 


4.8 


6.9 


5.2 


To accompany person in household 


59.3 


33.1 


59.6 


49.3 


Other^ 


4.3 


2.0 


9.2 


6.1 


Unknown 


2.3 


2.8 


1.6 


4.4 


All reasons 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: Pejaranonda, Goldstein, and Goldstein (1984). 



a. Includes joining family member, returning home, and going to another residence. 

as in the case of job ti'ansfers. In many instances, of course, the latter 
migrants may actually be required to move by their employers. 

Urban places were also centers of attraction for persons seeking edu- 
cation, regardless of their rural or urban origin. Partly reflecting the increas- 
ing participation of women in secondary and higher education, more 
women than men cited education as the reason for their moves to urban 
places. For these women, the smaller, regional cities may be particularly 
important destinations. Future analysis of reasons for moving cross- 
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classified by urban or rural origin and destination and regional residence 
should help to clarify this possibility. 

Moving to accompany someone in the household was an important 
reason for both men and women in all migration streams, although less 
so for rural-to-urban migrants. In the other streams about 30 percent of the 
men and 50 to 60 percent of the women had moved for this reason. Mov- 
ing because of a change in marital status was more characteristic of rural- 
rural migrants than of those in other streams. This behavior may reflect 
the need to move in order to obtain adequate land for the livelihood of a 
newly established household. 

THE RELATION OF MIGRATION TO DEVELOPMENT 

In evaluating its population activities during the Fourth National Economic 
and Social Development Plan Period (1977-81), the Thai government con- 
cluded that it had not achieved its goal of promoting policies to reduce 
migration into the Bangkok Metropolis (Ad Hoc Sub-committee on Popu- 
lation 1981:7-11); nor had it been successful in encouraging migration to 
other provinces or interregional migration and the development of regional 
centers to attract rural migrants to slow the migration rate to Bangkok. 
Policymakers identified several reasons for this failure: Economic pressures 
continued to encourage migration from less developed to more developed 
areas. Continued high rates of movement to Bangkok had led to a multi- 
tude of social and economic problems, but efforts to cope with them had 
actually increased the attractiveness of the city to migrants, as well as to 
private investment. A failure to decentralize the administrative authority 
to regional and local levels had, in turn, hampered regional and rural de- 
velopment efforts. Regional and rural-urban disparities in income and eco- 
nomic opportunity have thereby continued and may actually have been 
fostertd by these policies; they may continue to stimulate migration to al- 
ready overburdened areas. In 1981, as in previous decades, the government 
was therefore forced to conclude that there "is at the present an unequal 
distribution of population, resulting from the fact that the government has 
never imposed any limitations on population movement" (Ad Hoc Sub- 
committee on Population 1981:73). 

The report's review of selected indicators of economic well-being cor- 
roborates its conclusions and helps to explain the migration patterns noted 
in this analysis. Low income, correlated with scarcity of resources and few 
job opportunities, persists in the regions of Thailand to varying degrees. 
In 1975-76 the Northeast, with an average annual per household income 
of 17,952 baht,5 stood in stark contrast to Bangkok with its average of 41,304 



5. Twenty baht in 1975-76 were roughly equivalent to US $1.00. 
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baht. Household income in the North was also low, averaging 18,432 baht, 
whereas in the South and the Central regions, and especially the latter, 
better economic conditions were reflected in averages of 21,456 baht and 
27,000 baht, respectively. 

The differences are even more pronounced when urban and rural resi- 
dence is considered. For Thailand as a whole, and for each of the regions, 
municipal household incomes were well above those of units living in sani- 
tary districts; the latter, in turn, were substantially above those of the vil- 
lage households. Moreover, to the extent that household size varied by 
location and tended to vary inversely with the level of urbanization, the 
differentials were even sharper if measured on a per capita basis. Thus, 
in contrast to an income of 8,226 baht per capita for Bangkok's core popu- 
lation, that of the village population in the Northeast (the lowest per ca- 
pita reported) averaged only 2,615 baht, 68 percent lower. 

Paralleling the regional and urban-rural income differentials are 
differentials in the percentage of the Thai population living below the 
poverty level. Using a 1975-76 monthly per capita income of 200 baht in 
urban places and 150 baht in rural places as the standard of poverty. World 
Bank economists found 25 percent of Thailand's population to be below 
poverty levels (Lim et al. 1980:62). This percentage differed substantially 
between rural and urban areas and among the rural areas of the four regions. 
Only 9 percent of Bangkok's population and 10 to 13 percent of the urban 
populations in other regions were classified as poor. By contrast, the level 
in the rural areas of the four regions varied considerably. The Central region's 
rural poverty level was lowest (12 percent) and similar to the level of its 
urban areas. Poverty levels in the rural areas of the South and North were 
intermediary, at 26 and 28 percent, respectively. As with most other de- 
velopment indicators, poverty was highest in the Northeast, where 38 per- 
cent of the rural population lived below the poverty line. In fact, while 
accounting for only 39 percent of Thailand's rural population, the North- 
east had 52 percent of Thailand's rural poor. 

Although local conditions undoubtedly affect the poverty levels, a ser- 
ies of common factors have also been identified ("Strategy for rural develop- 
ment" 1982). These include the depressed prices received by fanners as 
a result of the monopolistic market at the wholesale and export levels and 
the laige number of middlemen; neglect of backward areas as production 
is increased through heavier reliance on the amount of land under cultiva- 
tion rather than improvement in methods of production; the relatively small 
investment in rural development; and continued population growth, which, 
although at reduced rates, still exceeds job creation and leads to excessive 
exploitation of resources. Despite the efforts over the course of four develop- 
ment plans (1961-81) to achieve higher economic growth rates, the net result 
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seems to have been unbalanced growth, favoring manufacturing, trade, and 
services rather than agriculture. 

Contributing to the unbalanced growth and generally reinforcing the 
basic population redistribution patterns of earlier periods was the tendency 
to direct rural development projects to areas already characterized by bet- 
ter growth potential. The data showing average investment of development 
funds in the third Five-Year Plan (1972-76) is illustrative (Cochrane 1979:62), 
The Northeast received an average investment of 1,519 baht per capita, the 
lowest investment of all regions. Bangkok's average of 3,815 baht was over 
twice as high and far exceeded that of the other three regions as well, which 
received only between 1,761 (North and Central) and 1,983 (South) baht 
per capita on average. 

Given the regional and urban-rural differences in income, the substan- 
tial out-migration from the Northeast and the attraction of Bangkok is eas- 
ily understood, rs is the need of the rural population to seek better 
opportunities in other rural places and in urban locations. Indeed, with 
differentials as sharp as these, perhaps what is surprising is that migration 
does not occur with greater frequency and that there is substantial move- 
ment to areas characterized by poor conditions. Apparently, not only eco- 
nomic factors stimulate migration; some opportunities seem to attract 
individuals with given credentials or socioeconomic characteristics even to 
such poorer areas. Research on the noneconomic factors affecting both sta- 
bility and migration is much needed here, 

Pbpulation growth due to high rates of natural increase may also cre- 
ate pressure on resources and thereby stimulate out-migration. Compari- 
son of regional rates of natural increase shows increasing divergence 
between 1964/65 and 1974/75 (ThaUand National Statistical Office 1978), In 
the mid-1960s the annual rates in each region hovered about the national 
average of 3,13 percent, ranging only between 2,93 in the Central region 
(including Bangkok) and 3,23 in the South, By 1974/75, natu-al increase 
ranged from a low of 1,63 in the North to a high of 3,50 in the Northeast. 
The startling change in the North was due to a sharp drop in its birth rate, 
from 43,5 to 26,6 during the decade. In the same period the birth rate rose 
slightly in the Northeast from 43,5 to 45,0, and in the South from 40,7 to 
41,4, The net effect of these changes was to maintain population pressure 
in the Northeast, both through sheer numbers and because a high percent- 
age of its population was in younger age groups. These changes may help 
to explain the continuing high exodus from the Northeast throughout the 
1960s and into the 1970s, and the reversal of the South from a receiving 
to a sending area (Cochrane 1979:9), 

In evaluating the migration patterns revealed by the 1960 and 1970 cen- 
sus data, the World Bank observed that although the population of Thailand 
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is not very mobile, a substantial increase in mobility occurred between 
1955-60 and l%5-70 and that "migration theory suggests that it will con- 
tinue to increase as economic development progresses" (Cochrane 1979:33; 
see also Caldwell 1%7). The 1975-80 data suggest that this prediction has 
not come true. In contrast to the 5.9 percent level of interprovincial ixiigra- 
tion in 1965-70 (over 50 percent greater than the 1955-60 rate), that of 1975-80 
was only 4.1, representing a substantial decline if the data are accepted as 
correct. Moreover, intraregional migration declined in each region, and in- 
terregional migration declined for all but one; only the Central region main- 
tained its earlier level. 

Between 1965-70 and 1975-80, the absolute numbers of five-year 
migrants declined as well in three regions but not in Bangkok or the Cen- 
tral region. The capital and the adjoining areas of the Central region ap- 
parently maintained their attraction for migrants in Thailand, with the flow 
to the Central region being accounted for in part by its greater proximity 
to Bangkok. The Central region grew in importance as the destination of 
"suburban" out-migrants from the capital as well as of those from other 
regions who moved directly to the surrounding urban areas instead of to 
the capital itself. 

Although the magnetism of primacy and urbanism account in part for 
the changing patterns, the increasing scarcity of new land is probably also 
a key factor— allowing for less movement to other rural places and thereby 
promoting greater rural stability, or, when movement does occur, generat- 
ing more movement to urban places. The plausibility of such a conclusion 
is suggested by an assessment of interprovincial migration during 1965-70 
(Cochrane 1979:42). That analysis showed that migration streams in Thailand 
flowed toward the areas of highest income and available land; and the closer 
the area was to Bangkok, the greater was the outflow. Increased pressure 
on land was seen as increasing the flow of migrants, but the direction of 
migration depended on the availability of rural opporturuties. This sug- 
gested that improvement in the rural situation could substantially slow 
movement to the capital, especially if opportunities in Bangkok did not ex- 
pand considerably. 

Nevertheless, some rural development in itself may not be enough to 
stem urbanward migration; the level of development achieved may also be 
important. Piampiti's (1985) research based on 1975-80 data, for example, 
found a negative correlation between per capita income and out-migration 
only in the provinces in the relatively affluent Central region. In the North- 
east, the correlation was positive, suggesting that a minimum income level 
was necessary for people to afford migration. A limited amount of invest- 
ment in rural development in the poorest regions of Thailand may there- 
fore result in an effect opposite to that intended: Rather than decreasing 
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nifdl-livurtMin ml(tr4itMin. ii m4iy fAviht^tr ituch rmA^emcmt. Only when a 
htfiltm h^l a( df%vtupmmt to rv«ched, m in ihe Ccnlr^l region, does ^d- 
dwiotwil incctme help lo curb motHlity from the province. 

Economic changes during tWt two*dccade period have resulted in in- 
ciMslng contributkms of manufacturtng and services to Thailand's gross 
domestic product (GDP) Mid greater diversification in crop production and 
merchandise commodities and exports. Concurrently, however, the struc- 
ture of %vtalth and Income distribution has become more concentrated, and 
rural-ttiban income differentials have widened, as have regional differen- 
tials (''Strstegy for Rural Development" 1962). For example, in 1960 Bang- 
kok accounted for 218 percent of Thailand's GDP and the Northeast 17 
percent. B; 1979 Bangkok's share increased to 274 percent and that of the 
Nkirtheast declined to 14.7 percent. The North and South also experienced 
declines whereas the Central plain, again reflecting its status as a "richer^' 
area and Us ctoser functtonal ties to Bangkok, Increased from 29.3 to 31.2 
percent. 

These differential patterns are reflected somewhat in changes in per 
capita Income. Between those same years, 1960 and 1979, the per capita 
Income In Bangkok rose by 440 percent, from 5^ to 30,161 baht. In the 
Northeast U increased by only 360 percent, from 1,082 to 4,991 baht (stUI 
below Bangkok's 1960 aver^), so that between 1960 and 1979 the North- 
east average actually declined from 19.2 to only 16.5 percent of Bangkok's 
per capita income. The relative Increase In the Central regkm exceeded that 
of Bangkok, but its 17^ baht aven^ in 1979, although well above that 
of the other regkm was still only 58 percent as high as Bangkok's. The 
North's per capita income, equal to 2&5 percent of Bangkok's in 1960, also 
increased somewhat faster than Bangkok's, but by 1979 it was still only 29 
percent as high as the capitaTs. Thus for aU regkms, sharp income differen- 
Hab with the capital persisted. 

lb the extent that many regkmal differeiitials are ck)sely associated with 
rural devetepment, it is understandable that Thailand's Fifth Devebpment 
Plan (19B2*86) places strong emphasis on the rural populatk>n, especially 
that in the 216 districts and 30 subdislricts kKated in 37 provinces in the 
Northeast North, and South that have been identified as backward areas 
(Ad Hoc Sub<ommittee on Ibpulation 1961). These rural areas conuin 75 
miUon persons (about one-sbcth of Thailand's populatkm) and 75 percent 
of the poverty-stricken populatkms in the three regk>ns. The plan calls for 
oealkin of 3 mHUon rural {oba in the sladc season; encouragement of vil* 
Uge acthrities to improve water supplies^ fisheries, and cattle banks; im* 
provements in social infrsetructure (education, public health, and legal 
services); and concerted efforts to promote foodstuff production, includ- 
ing r e st or ati on of sofl fertility. 
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Various criticisms have been raised against the new rural development 
strategy ("Strategy for Rural Development" 1982:422), especially with respect 
to the accuracy of its assessment of the causes of the problems, the choice 
of taiget areas, and specific projects to be implemented. Nonetheless, be- 
cause the new strategy recognizes the basic problems, the attention it gives 
to reducing rural poverty and enhancing the rural population's ability to 
help itself could significantly affect the quality of rural life. In so doing, 
together with continued effbrts to lower rural fertility, it may reduce the 
pressures for rural out-migration. Its success will depend, however, not only 
on rural changes but also on whether the nation can achieve a more 
balanced pattern of population distribution and human settlement in rela- 
tion to resources, national seciuity, and job opportunities. Included in these 
effbrts will be limiting the increase of the Bangkok Metropolis population 
while encouraging the formation and development of communities in rural 
areas that are suitable for basic social and economic investment so that these 
urban areas of low density can provide jobs for a wider population base 
(Ad Hoc Sub-committee on Population 1981:78-79). 

The development indicators discussed here testify to the progress 
Thailand has made in its efforts to improve its population's living standards. 
They also document, quite unambiguously, that substantial differences still 
exist between regions, and that the Northeast, in particular, remains eco- 
nomically the most disadvantaged region in the nation while Bangkok 
continues to be the dominant center of the kingdom. In view of these con- 
ditions, and judged from other developing countries' experiences, the trends 
in migration characterizing Thailand up to 197D may have been expected 
to continue and even to accelerate in the ensuing decade as development 
continued. That they apparently have not is a major finding of the current 
research. 

These changing patterns thus call for analyses to assess more precisely 
the relations among the migration streams, social and economic differen- 
tials among provinces, and effbrts at regional development. Additional tabu- 
lations from the sample census tapes will facilitate such analyses. Beyond 
such further exploitation of census data, new national surveys are needed 
to ascertain not only the factors leading to a decision to move and the choice 
of destination but also the reasons fbr nonmovement, especially among 
those who may have earlier considered migration. The extent of reliance 
upon circulation and commuting and how these relate to more permanent 
migration and to development also need to be explored in greater depth. 
The decline in migration between the late 1960s and the late 197Ds argues 
strongly fbr gaining further insights into the reasons and their relation to 
development efforts and to changing conditions in Thailand's various 
regions. Such evaluations should be particularly useful for policymakers 
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as well, providing insights into how the role of migration may change as 
development proceeds. 
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